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e.. ~ Memorabilia. | 


DITOR, contributors, and readers are 
very much obliged to the printers, who 
were successful in getting through an issue 
of ‘Notes and Queries’ on 15 February 
before the ban on periodicals (now happily 
lifted) came into effect. Since then, queries 
and book reviews have accumulated, and we 
are printing an unusual proportion of these 
in the present number. But those who have 
sent in Replies must not feel slighted. A 
large number of Replies have been sent 
direct to the Querists, and these have come 
back to the Editor for eventual printing. 


ANTIQUARIES, those happy men, are 

perhaps at their happiest, when after 
long and enforced separation they are re- 
united with their beloved books and their 
precious “fouth o” auld _nick-nackets.” 
Small wonder that the Anniversary Address 
of Sir Cyril Fox, which opens the current 
number of the Antiquaries Journal, should 
be one long purr of thankfulness and content, 
for at its outset we are given a pleasant key- 
hole glimpse of “all our possessions back 
under our own roof . . . the pictures are in 
their accustomed places, the books on their 
shelves; the colours of the library carpets 
glow with unremembered brilliance.” 

There is matter for pride, as for thankful- 
ness. The Society’s Exhibition of the Royal 
Effigies was the brilliant exploitation of a 
unique opportunity; the Council of British 





Archaeology has been successfully launched; | 


the President’s wise demand for a National 
Archaeological Register has been well re- 
ceived; the Antiquaries Journal and Archeo- 





logia (“ Old Women’s Logic! ” murmurs the 
sardonic shade of Mr. Horatio Walpole) have 
appeared with regularity and, as here, with 
magnificence. 

The Society’s reconstituted Research Com- 
mittee is busily formulating a long-term 
policy of research, and in this number 
appear some valuable Notes on the methods 
of field survey work which it recommends. 
Sir Cyril observes regretfully that, though so 
many chariot-graves have been explored, we 
are unable for lack of accurate measure- 
ments even to describe a British war-chariot; 
and that for lack of accessible records we 
know more about the native building crafts 
of New Guinea than about those of 
medieval England. 

Two of the half-dozen major articles are 
of particular interest. Mr. W. Douglas 
Simpson, writing on Bastard Feudalism and 
the Later Castles, shows with a number of 
excellent castle-plans how the decay of the 
Feudal System modified the lay-out of the 
castle. While earlier castles were planned to 
accommodate in peace-time only the lord’s 
familia, the stronghold of the fifteenth cen- 
tury had to provide barrack-space for bands 
of mercenaries, 

Of equal interest, and of singular charm, 
is Mr. T. D. Kendrick’s paper on a queer 
little badge of flowers in a cup carved on 
Duke Humphrey’s tomb at St. Albans. 
Some have thought it a badge of Abbot 
Whethamstede’s; a draughtsman of the age 
which (as Mr. Arthur Machen has re- 
minded us) could not even see Gothic 
architecture aright, copied it as a cherub’s 
head; the Tudor heralds took it to be a 
laurel-branch in a cup (here Mr. Kendrick 
might have quoted Camden who says 
“ Humfrey Duke of Glocester, a noble 
fautor of letters, bare in that respect a laurel- 
branch in a golden cup”). But Leland knew 
(who wrote of the Duke’s vanished palace 
of Placentia “ horti tum perierunt Adonidis 
... quos ... pinxerat fenestris”) that this 
impress was none other than the classical 
Garden of Adonis, the pathetic symbol 
tended by women weeping for Thammuz, 
mulieres plangentes Adoniden. Mr. Ken- 
drick errs on the side of modesty when he 
styles his discovery “a trivial piece of in- 
formation that may be even said to soften 
with an unexpected personal graciousness 
the somewhat austere records of the early 
Renaissance in England.” 
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THE DEATH OF ST. EDMUND. 
IN ALLITERATIVE VERSE, 


[This poem would have been printed in 
the Universal Review (accompanied by three 
drawings by Mr. Laurence Housman) but 
for the untimely death of that periodical in 
December 1890. With Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man’s assistance the poem was rediscovered 
in 1909, and with the author’s and artist’s 
permissions was printed, with the illustra- 
tions, in a Minneapolis magazine, The 
Bellman, in 1909. Now by the kindness of 
the author’s son, our contributor Mr. W. W. 
SKEAT, they are, after another long interval, 
offered to our readers. | 


HE following lines have been composed 

in order to illustrate the effect of our 

old English alliterative verse, once our sole 

national metre, though it has long been 
almost entirely disused. 

St. Edmund, king of East Anglia, was 
martyred 20 Nov. 870; and representations 
of him may still be seen on rood screens in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. His symbol, like that 
of St. Sebastian, is an arrow, denoting the 
manner of his death. It is said that the 
account of his martyrdom was narrated to 
King 4thelstan by Edmund’s swordbearer, 
who was an eye-witness of the murder. I 
therefore put the narration into the mouth 
of this swordbearer. (The story is given in 
flfric’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ ed. Skeat, ii, 
314, on the authority of this swordbearer, 
who narrated it to King 4thelstan when St. 
Dunstan was quite a young man. It was re- 
peated by Dunstan to a monk named 
Abbo.—Eb.) 

Shall deeds that were done in the days of our 
athers 

E’er sink into silence? ‘twere sin to believe it! 

Shall tales that were told of the tall ones in battle 


No more be remembered, but melt as the snow 
doth? 


How oft to the English the outlaws of Den- 
mark 
Brought bitterest bale, ever burning and slaying! 
How sore was the sign, when their sails in the 
ge | 
Foretold of the terror untimely approaching! 
And yet to their bold youths we yielded not often, 
Our hearts were as hardy, our heroes as mighty, 





As > and as staunch as the strongest among 
them 

We would meet, man to man, all unmindful of 
arrows. 


Then shield rang on shield, sharp shafts darkened 
heaven, 

The brand bit the breastplate, and brake it asunder, 

Or hewed through the helmet, nor halted in 


cleaving. ‘ 
Then mail clashed on mail, as the mighty pressed 
onward, 
High rose the hoarse roar of the rush and the 
struggle ; 


Fierce cry answered cry in the crash of the onset. 

Abiding his banquet, above flew the raven, 

And greedy wolves grinned at the groans of the 
dying! 

Not seldom we sent them, in flight most unseemly, 

To — for shelter; their ships hardly saved 
them ; 

For deep was the sword-dint, and dire was the 
spear-thrust 

That reft from the robbers their lives and their 
rapine. 

In keenness of courage none conquer the English; 

Christ’s soldiers sore handled the hordes of the 
heathen! 


What sights have I seen on the sea-coast of 
Norfolk, : 

When I struck, though a stripling, fierce strokes 
for my country! ; 

They praised me for prowess, well-proved in the 
battle, 

And high in the hall of the holy King Edmund — 

I wore the king’s weapon, and watched o’er his 
person. . : 

Now age creepeth o’er me; mine eyes lose their 
cunning ; 

Yet truely I tell you the tale ye have asked for— 

Aye, write down the record, that many may read 


it— 
How Danes did to death our darling king Edmund. 
How vivid the vision! I view him before me, 
He meets like a martyr their merciless fury, _ 
With calmness, with courage, he conquers in dying! 


Ever pious and pure, all his people adored 

him ; 

He wist of the woes of the widow and orphan; 

He pitied the poorest, and pardoned the wretched ; 

He laboured in love, and the land laughed around 
him! 

Deep peace came upon us, we put off our armour; 

The soldier’s hand seized but the sickle and 
ploughtail ; 

So foes came and found us defenceless, unready. 

For Hingvar and Hubba, twin heroes of 

Denmark, 

Swept swiftly to England, as swoopeth the eagle, 

And brought bitter bale, ever burning and slaying. 

To Humber sailed Hubba, but Hingvar to Norfolk, 

And sternly, unstinted, he stalked through our 
pastures, ! hae 

Like a werewolf that wastes men, still waxing in 
madness. 

All noiseless, at night, he drew near to the home- 
steads, 
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And burnt in their beds e’en the bairns and the 
women ; 

The monks in the minster he mocked at and 
tortured, 


O’erheated with haste, in the hall of King 

Edmund, 

The henchman of 
thundered :— 

“To Edmund the Angle, this errand from Hingvar. 

Thy master, dost mark me? will make, for the 
winter, 

His home in this hall, and he hungers not little. 

Now fetch from thy fine flocks such food as he 
loveth, 

And go to thy gold-hoard, fetch forth the gold 
vessels, 

And take from thy treasure some token of value, 

And lend him such loan as a liegeman may offer, 

That Hingvar may hearken, and hold thee his 
servant, 

Still ruling thy realm, paying rightly thy tribute!” 


Hingvar thus _haughtily 


Then calmly our king looked around him for 

counsel— 

“What's best, my lord bishop? now boldly make 
answer.” 

“They have conquered the country, oh king! thou 
must yield thee ; 

Make peace with these pirates, and pay them a 
ransom ; 

‘Tis the gospel, not gold, that can guide us to 
heaven ; 

And God in His good time, will grant us hereafter 

More wealth than we wot of, rewarding our 
SOTrOWS. 

The foemen have found us too few for resistance ; 

At least save thy life, king! and leave us to perish. 

Flee south for a season, dwell safe in a cloister, 

Till brighter days beam that shall bring thee back 
hither.” 


But calmly our king to his counsel made 
answer— ? 5 , 
“Thy words may be wise, but no wisdom avails 


me. 
Shall Edmund the Angle slink off from his people? 
Shall a king prove a coward, self-cautious in 


danger? ; 

Tis the praise that we prize most, the pride of 
the English, 

That naught can unnerve us; we know not of 
terror. 


Not careless, but calm, not unconscious of peril, 
Our strength is the staunchest when storms are 


around us: 

We dare most in dangers that daunt the faint- 
hearted. 

They have murdered my men; let them murder 
me also; 


This hall is my home, it is here they may find me. 
What more? nay, much more! for the might of 
Christ’s presence : 
Conveys to the vanquished the crown of the victor. 
’Mid the hordes of the heathen, His hand hovers 
o'er us; a. ; 

His care ever keeps us—we conquer in dying!— 


Now hearken, thou hind! say to Hingvar the 
heathen, 





I bow to none born but the bright Son of heaven; 
Who serveth that Saviour need serve ne’er another. 
If Hingvar will henceforth be heathen no longer, 
But trust in the true God, and turn from his idols, 
As a friend, in all faith, will I freely receive him. 
If not, let him know that I kneel to no mortal; 

I fly not, nor flinch at the flare of his torches; 

This hall is my home now, and here may he find 


me! 
Back hastened the henchman; but Hingvar 
_ commanded, 
“* Seize 9 the Angle, lay hands on none 
other ; 


His true God, I trow, in his trial shall fail him!” 


Still high in the hall stood the holy king 
Edmund ; 

I wore the king’s weapon, and watched o'er his 

rson, 

He bade me to bring him all weapons of battle; 

On the board of the banquet the brown bills and 
halberds, 

The bows and the bright brands were brought 
there together. 

The saint from my side took his sword, with its 
scabbard 

And placed it apart, by the pile I had gathered. 

“ Fight solely,” he said, “ with the sword of the 
Spirit, 

As Jesus, when Judas unjustly betrayed him, 

Bade Peter to put up his profitless weapon.” 


Soon rose the dull roar of the rabble approach- 


ing ; 
Like the river that roars as it rolls down the valley, 
When burst are its banks, so the bands of the 
heathen 
roaring and 
threshold. 
Then high in the hall cried the holy king Edmund— 
“Tf ye seek me,” he said, “ye may seize me 
unhindered, 
Let the force of your fury now fall on me only; 
I, Edmund the Angle, ne’er ask for your mercy, 
But pray for my people, that peace be upon them.” 


blood 


Came rushing, and rolled to the 


Then burst in their bands, but my 
boiled within me, 
I darted, undaunted, the dear king to shelter, 
And dashed my fist full in the face of the foremost ; 
He staggered and stumbled; nor stirred he there- 


after. 

In a moment they mastered me, maimed me, and 
bound me, 

Then haled from the high hall the holy King 
Edmund ; 


To the trunk of a tall tree full tightly they bound 


him, 
With broad belts they beat him, with brambles 
and switches ; 
Still called he on Christ with a constant endurance, 
And met, like a martyr, their merciless fury. 
Then came a fierce cry—“‘ho! a king for a 
target!” 
With bows ready bent they fell back for a distance, 
Then shot their sharp shafts in a shower towards 


him. 
Like the hedgehog’s harsh spines, lo! a host of 
their arrows 
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Out-branched from his body, that bristled all over, 
Assuming the saintly Sebastian’s likeness.1 

So, constant in courage, he conquered in dying; 
So claimed he a crown in the kingdom of heaven! 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


SWIFT’S ‘CONTESTS, 1701: 


TWO EDITIONS. 


GWIFT'S earliest separate publication of his 

own work was an anonymous pamphlet 
intended to exert an influence on contem- 
porary politics but bearing the title ‘ A Dis- 
course Of the Contests and Dissentions Be- 
tween The Nobles and the Commons In 
Athens and Rome, With The Consequences 
they had upon both those States. .. . for 
John Nutt, 1701. 

That there were two editions of the 
pamphlet in 1701 (which I named x and y) 
I announced to a small group of scholars in 
New York in 1940, but the materials I could 
command then did not appear to warrant 
descriptions based on them. In the late 
summer of 1946 Dr. Autrey N. Wiley was 
studying at the Huntington Library (Cali- 
fornia), and since she had studied and pub- 
lished on Swift and Swiftian bibliography, I 
asked her to enquire into what the Hunting- 
ton had. There the catalogue lists a copy 
of the ‘Discourse’ (the ‘“ Rosenbach 
copy”), which upon examination proved to 
be a specimen of the variety (or edition) y. 
“There was a note,” wrote Miss Wiley, 
“with the catalogue entry saying the colla- 
tion slip was on file; so I asked for the 
collation slip. It stated that another 
copy, the ‘ Halsey copy,” was marked for 
discard. The Bibliographer at Huntington, 
Mr. Herman R. Mead, was called when I 
enquired about the Halsey copy. He _ be- 
came interested and told me to let him see 
if the Halsey was still in Huntington. It 
was, and the next day it was brought out 
for me to check. Mr. Mead asked me to let 
him see the notes after the checking. I 
found the Halsey to check exactly by your 
notes for x. When I finished checking, 





1 “*Heo scytaen tha mid gauelocum him 
togeanes, oththaet he waes biset mid heora scot- 
ingum, swylce yles burstae, swa swa Sebastianus 
waes ’; 1.e. They shot then with javelins against 
him, until he was all beset with their shootings, 
like the bristles of a hedgehog, even as Sebastian 
was. Homilia in Natale Sancti Edmundi. 








Mr. Mead took over the notes, your 
mimeographed notes, and your pencilled 
notes; he checked them over and returned 
them with much interest, saying the over- 
sight cn somebody’s part was very odd, 
since the differences he noted right away 
were quite clear.” Since then I have to 
thank Mr. Mead for further help in check- 
ing. Dr. Hazen of the University of 
Chicago has helped me, too. 

Texas has two good copies, shelf-marked 
Ak/Sw55/701d (= x) and Wk/Sw55/701d 
(= y); and a fragmentary copy (= z). The 
Huntington copies are the Halsey (H = x) 
and the Rosenbach (R = y). 

Collation shows that for the first half of 
the book (sheets A, B, C, D) there were two 
settings of type; but for the second half 
(sheets E, F, G, H) no statement so simple 
can be made. I have not before encoun- 
tered so much complication. My best guess 
at an explanation is this. When half the 
book had been printed off and the type dis- 
tributed, John Nutt, the bookseller-publisher, 
ordered the printer to keep the type 
“ standing ” for a possible second impression 
(or “edition”). In the interval before the 
order to reprint, standing type for four pages 
of the last half of the book was pied in the 
printing-shop or the type was distributed for 
some reason. Hence when the order came 
to print a second impression, type had to be 
reset for all of the first half of the book and 
for the four pages in the secend half. 

The collation that follows below sets out 
evidence to serve two purposes,—a sufficient 
number (not all) of distinguishing marks to 
enable an owner to determine to which 
variety his copy belongs; and encugh to test 
the believability of the explanation just 
offered. I hope a rash of collating will 
break out. 

Some simple statements of printing-shop 
practices will be helpful. This book con- 
sisted of eight sheets (with signature marks 
A to H), to be folded quarto-wise and make 
sixty-four pages; but the final leaf (sig. [Hs). 
pp. [63-64]) was either “blank and 
original,” as in variety y (evidence of R), or 
discarded by the binder (evidence of x. H). 
The discarded leaf of variety x may have 
been blank or it may have been used for 
part of another job in the printing-shop; in 
the second case a pamphlet of variety Xx 
lacking a leaf Hs is a perfect book neverthe- 
less. 
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Each sheet went through the printing-press 
twice, once to impress on one side the outer 
form = O (pages 1, 4, 5, 8) and, turned over, 
a second time to impress on the other side 
the inner form = I (pages 2, 3, 6, 7). 

Differences between two settings of type 
appear in phrasing, spelling, syllabification, 
spacing, font of type, bent or broken 
“sorts,” and the way letters fall under one 
another on the page. 

If type was to be kept standing, the 
marginals (page numbers, sig. marks, 
catchwords, side notes, etc.) were thrown 
down and distributed; the text of the page 
was tied with string and piled on a shelf in 
the order of 1 to 8 from the bottom to the 
top. For the second impression the mar- 
ginals were reset; probably in most cases the 
two settings can be distinguished; but if 
desirable an expert compositor could baffle 
the would-be detective by following copy 
precisely. If marginals show no difference, 
they are not evidence; if they do show a dif- 
ference (indicated below by m), they are 
evidence of different impressions. To show 
difference of text, i.e., two settings, the 
letter d is used; to indicate the same setting 
(type kept standing), the letter s. 

An edition (impression) commonly con- 
sisted of 250, 500, 750, 1,000, 1,250, or 1,500 
copies. By a rule of the Company of 
Stationers if more than 1,500 copies were to 
be printed (there were stated exceptions), 
type was to be reset. One edition indicated 
so much influence and popularity for Swift’s 
pamphlet; two impressions indicated more 
of popularity and influence. 

There were no revisions made by the 
author. A manuscript noting was wrongly 
set up by the first compositor as nothing 
and, making nonsense, was altered to 
remarking, p. 9, line 7, by the second com- 
positor. 


TABLE I. SOME DISTINGUISHING MARKS. 


Sheet A, 


pp. [1]-8. (# = white space between 


words or letters) 
title p., rule 1. [in 2 parts, 4” long] 
- [1 whole, 4” long] 
[2 parts, 3 31/327] 


n Wl 


y 


x 
FY 
rule 2. x 
y 


slipped to left, 
crooked in parts] 
page 3, line 6. x = Motion,/ 





[1 whole, 3 30/32’, 


y = Motion, whe-/ 
4, 22. x = After a sort, 
y = [no comma] 
5, 14-15. x = frequently / the 
y = frequently the / the 
6, 31. xX = cite 
y = Cite [capital] 
Vs 21. x = usurp’d 
y = usurped 
8, 16. x = People Collective. / 
y = lective./ 
8, side note to 
line 17. x = [in 2 lines] 
y = [in 3 lines] 
Sheet B, pp. 9-16. 
J 7. x = to be worth noth- 
ing. / 
y = be worth remark- 
ing. / 
15, 31. x = Action and Story./ 
y = Scene of Action and 
Story. / 
Sheet C, pp. 17-24. 
17, sig. 
mark. x = [C under a” # 
t of upon the] 
y = [under Af of Affairs} 
22 34. x = Perioles | 
y = Pericles | 
23, 7. x = served./ 
y = was preserved./ 
Sheet D, pp. 25-32. 
25, sig. 
mark. x = [D under d #d of 
and defend| 
y = {under e, ## of Ap- 
pearance, # ] 
31, 6. x = fail’d 
y = failed 
31, 7. xX = obtain’d 
y = obtained 
Sheet E, pp. 33-40. 
33, p. no. x, y = [first 3 = a 


thicker “sort,” wrong 
font, damaged; above 
right edge of D in 
Dominatio] 
z = [correct “sort,” 
above left edge of D] 
x, y = [aligned with dis- 
anul] 
z = \[1/16" higher up the 
page | 


note. 
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text. x,y,z = [same setting of | catch- 
type = word. xX, Z = ee spaced 
34, p. no. x, y = [34 over by of b apart 
P y which} y y y = [not spaced] 
z = [34 over y # w] — F, pp. 41-48 (z lacks 47-48) 
a Re 42, 43,4 
text. x, y,z = [same setting 46, 48. x, y, Z = [same setting 
‘ entire = s] 
35, p. no. x, z = [parenthesis covers 42. 43. 46 
most of o in to; 5 _ x, y,z = [m] 
centred almost over} 4], 44, p. no. x, y = [numerals in 
d in disposed} square brackets | 
y = {( covers half of o; z = [in parentheses, as 
5 nearly over i] everywhere else] 
text. xX, y,Z = [Same setting = 47, p. no. x = [7 partly over h of 
i s] have | 
: ° ; = [well to | 
mark. x, z = [E to right of T in text. y y { iprobebly (7) a 
Tyranny | ferent settings = d] 
y = |E different font; rule. x = [thin, unbroken] 
under T] y = (thick, in 2 parts] 
36, p. no. x, z = [3 over C in catch- 
Cefar word. x, y = [same spacing be- 
y=f[ over ef of tween letters] 
Cefar 


X, y, Z = [Same setting = 
s] 


= [7 over h of the] 


text. 


ai, B OG. Kz 


y = [over o of of] 
text. x,y,z = [same setting = 
s] 
38, p. no. x, y, z = [same font, 


same position ] 


38, 7. X, Z = City and went 
y = City, and went 
[comma] 
13, & z=" De; 
y = be-/ [hyphen] 
39. p. no. x, z = [3 to right of A in 
hovering| 
y = [over h] 
line 2. x, z = [comma over ¢ of to 
in line 3] 
y = [over o] 
4. x, z = For while 
y = For, while [comma | 
40, p. no. x, z = [long leg of 4 over 


right of last e] 
y = [over middle of last 
e in prevailed] 
7. x, z = [d. of Hand. is 





under n of and] 
y = [under d of and in 
line 6] 


Sheet G, pp. 49-56. 
49. x, y, Z = [same setting 


entire = s] 
50, p. no. %, y= = [50 over junc] 
[over onj] 
text. “a y, ie = [same setting = 
S 


51, p. no. x, y = [5/7 almost over 


m # hi) 
z = [over em # of them 
have | 
X, y, Z = [Same setting = 
s] 
y, Z = [same setting 
entire = s] 
Sheet H, pp. 57-62 (z lacks 61-62) 
57-61. X, y, Z = [same setting = 
s] 
p. no. x, y = [same font, same 
position] 
x, y = [same setting = s] 
x, y = [probably same] 
x = [1 thin straight line] 
y = [I line, thicker, in 2 
parts; positions dif- 
ferent] 
= [top of F is 1” be- 
low rule 1; bottom 
of F is 18/32 
above rule 2] 


text. 


52-56. Xx, 


62, 
text. 


rule 1. 
rule 2. 


FINIS. 
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= [top of F is 30/32" 
below rule 1; bottom 
of F is 31/32” above 
rule 2] 

TABLE II. PRINTING BY FoRMS. 
Sheets A-D, two settings of type throughout. 
E. 


O = 33sm 36sm 37sm 40dm 
I = 34sm 35sm 38d 39dm 
F. O = 4lsm 44sm 45s 48 sm 
I 42sm 43sm 46sm 47dm 
G. O 49s 52s 53s 56s 


I = 50sm Slsm 54s 558 
H. O = S7s 60s 6ls 
I = 58s 59s 62 sm 

Two settings of type: 

Entire = dm = Pp. 1-32, 38, 39, 40, 47 

Marginals = m = 33-37, 41-44, 46, 48, 50, 

51, 62 
R. H. GRIFFITH. 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 


COPE’S FORCES: AUGUST 1745. 


[7 is now two hundred years since the 

standard was raised at Glenfinnan, and 
the clans “‘ came out ” on what was to prove 
the last Jacobite rising—for the way from 
Moidart was to lead, so it was to prove, but 
to Culloden. On the very day on which 
the clans gathered and the standard was un- 
furled by the “high-minded Murray, the 
exiled, the dear,” namely on 19 Aug. 1745, 
a Government force was mustering at 
Stirling with a view to engaging them. 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Cope, com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, having detailed 
certain horse and foot for the defence of the 
capital and the lowlands, drew the re- 
mainder of his available troops together 
about Stirling with a view, as he himself said, 
to “march with them directly to oppose 
whatever enemies I shall meet with.”! Much 
has been written, both by way of history 
and of romance, of the remarkable campaign 
which was to ensue, and it is understandable 
perhaps that the story has always the habit 
of starting at the Glenfinnan end rather than 
the Stirling. 

But if for once we turn towards Stirling, 
it will be to find that Cope’s force which 
mustered there has been, for one reason and 


1S. P. Scot. II ser., 25: 54. (Cope to Tweed- 
dade, 9 Aug. 1745.) 





another, the subject of much controversy; 
whether for instance it ought to have 
marched up into the highlands at all, or on 
the other hand, to have waited for the clans 
at the gateway of the highlands as Argyll 
waited for them in “ the fifteen ” at Sherrif- 
muir; or whether having marched up into 
the north it ought to have withdrawn as it 
did from Dalwhinnie to Inverness, or on 
the contrary to have climbed up the Corrie- 
yairack and gone into the mountain fast- 
nesses, much as Wightman had done in “ the 
nineteen ” at Glenshiel; or whether having 
eventually got itself transported southwards 
again to Dunbar it ought to have dared to 
hazard a battle at Prestonpans, with such 
material as it had, or to have waited till 
reinforcements and more veteran troops 
were available. Almost everything about 
this first part of the campaign then is con- 
troversial. Indeed even the mere numbers of 
Cope’s force are variously misreported, and 
seem never to have been satisfactorily deter- 
mined. 

The standard works, both contemporary 
and current, when on the subject of the total 
number of troops under Cope’s Scottish 
command, or the number detailed from them 
for the northern force, are without exception 
either completely silent or completely inac- 
curate. Among the later historians Hume 
Brown? for instance, Andrew Lang’ and 
J. S. Leadham’ all agree in giving Cope 
3,000 troops all told, and in sending precisely 
half that number out on the initial march to 
the north. Sir Charles Grant Robinson,5 
and more recently Professor Basil Williams,® 
agree in placing the total at 3,000, but 
neither commits himself to any particular 
figure in respect of the northern column. 
T. F. Henderson, contributing to the 
‘D.N.B.’,”? reduces the northern force to 
1,400 but is silent as to the total force avail- 
able. Charles Sanford Terry for his part, in 
his contribution to the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History, does not run to figures in either 





2 ‘History of Scotland’ (III). 276-7. 

3 ‘Prince Charles Edward Stuart, the Young 
Chevalier,” 105 and 111. 

4 ‘Political History of England.” Vol. IX. 
(‘From the Accession of Anne to the Death of 
George II,’ 1702-60), 392. 

a ety of England ’ (ed. Sir Charles Oman), 
VI, 99-100. 

6 ‘ The Whig Supremacy, 1740-1760,’. 240. 

7 Art. ‘Cope.’ 

8 Vol. VI, 112. 
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P f . | 
case, but in his selection ‘ The Forty-five — 


a Narrative of the Last Jacobite Rising ® 
somehow contrives to choose a couple of 
passages, one showing that no less than 1,680 
foot!0 mustered at Stirling for the march 
into the highlands, and another cutting it 
down to the old familiar figure of 1,400.11 

The historians of the last century, 
Alexander Charles Ewald, Lord Mahon, 
Robert Chambers and Sir Walter Scott, 
seem to have been somewhat uncritical in 
this particular. Certain of the earlier con- 
temporary histories and memoirs, for in- 
stance of James Ray,!2 John Marchant,15 and 
Michael Hughes,’ are silent, while certain 
others are at variance.5 More modern 
monographs, more restricted in scope, and 
dealing specifically with Cope’s forces, are 
either inaccurate!® or confused.1? There 
would seem, therefore, to be some justifica- 
tion for examining the available evidence in 
detail with a view to establishing some 
rather more exact figures. 

Actually the most readily available and 
reliable contemporary account of the troops 
under Cope’s command in Scotland at the 
time of the landing in July 1745 is to be 
found in the evidence given to the Board of 
Officers which constituted the Inquiry of 
1746.18 

Although the Inquiry is now almost uni- 
versally referred to as a court martial, and 
was indeed referred to as such at the time, 





9‘ The Forty-five—a Narrative of the Last 
Jacobite Rising’ (1922 ed.), 27 and 33. 

10 Lord Elcho. ‘A Short Account of the 
Affairs of Scotland, 241. 

11 Home, ‘ History,’ 57. 

12 ‘A Complete History of the Rebellion’ 
(N.D. and 1748). 

13 ‘ History of the Present Rebellion’ (1746). 

14 * A Plain Narrative ’ (1747). 

15 ‘ History of the Rise, Progress and Extinction 
of the Rebellion in Scotland’ (N.D.), (p. 16) gives 
only 1,200. ‘ The Wanderer’ (N.D.) (p. 24) places 
the figures as high as 1,900, while Walpole referred 
to Cope as being “‘ not eighteen hundred strong.” 
(Letter to Mann, 4 Sept. 1745.) 

16 General Sir Robert Cadell: ‘Sir John Cope 
in the Rebellion of 1745.’ 

17 Lieut.-Col.. Trappes-Lomax: ‘Cope at Dal- 
whinnie ’ (Army Quarterly, Jan. 1936. Vol. XXXI. 
p. 247-63). 

18 For the original papers see P.R.O. W.O., Pp. 
C.M. Proc. 8, 70-364. 

19 Walpole to Mann, 14 Oct. 1746 and Scots 
Magazine, VIII (1746) [631]. Even General Sir 
Robert Cadell, Cope’s confessed apologist, was 
frequently in error here, and could not quote 
accurately even the title of the Report. 


1 





it was in fact no more than a Board of 
Inquiry to which General Cope was cited to 
attend to give evidence.29 The account of 
the troops which was given in his evidence is, 
however, confined to the names of the units 
concerned, and is therefore not very in- 
formative in the matter of actual numbers, 
So far as Cope’s own evidence was con- 
cerned it was of course recounted largely 
from memory—it will be recalled that his 
journal, returns, and other papers were lost 
at Prestonpans#!1 He seems, however, to 
have taken all reasonable steps to check his 
memory, for he is known to have made 
certain inquiries before giving his evidence 
to the Board.22 But in any case it is still 
possible to check the particulars which he 
gave against details that remain available 
from various other sources. 

The total troops stationed in Scotland at 
the outbreak can be shown to have consisted 
of no more than two regiments of horse, 
three and a half regiments of foot, and nine 
odd “additional” or recruiting companies 
which were raising men in Scotland at that 
time on behalf of certain units territorially or 
otherwise associated with that country. In 
his evidence before the Board Cope said: 


As much as I can remember on the 2nd of July 
the troops in Scotland were quartered thus:— 
Gardener’s Dragoons at Stirling, Linlithgow, Mus- 
selburgh, Kelso and Coalstream. 

Hamilton’s Dragoons at Haddington, Duns and 
the adjacent places. N.B.—both regiments at 
Grass. Guise’s Regiment of foot at Aberdeen 
and the Coast-Quarters.23 

Five Companies of Lee’s at Dumfrees, Stran- 
raer, Glasgow and Stirling. 

Murray’s in the Highland Barracks.23 

Lascelles’ at Edinburgh and Leith. 

Two Additional Companies of the Royal at 
Perth. 


Two ditto of the Scottish Fuziliers at Glasgow. 


Two ditto of Lord Semple’s at Cupar in Fife. 

Three ditto of Lord John Murray’s Highland 
Regiment at Crieff. 

Lord Loudoun’s Regiment was beginning to be 
raised; and besides these, there were the standing 
garrisons of invalids in the castles. ; 

N.B.—As to the Additional Companies of the 
Royal, Scotch Fuziliers and Semple’s, by reason of 
the draughts made from them, and the difficulty 


20 Vide Royal Warrant dated 30 Aug. 1746. For 
Report see London Gazette 4 Nov. 1746. But see 
P.R.O. Lists and Indexes, Vol. lili, p. 89. 

21 Report of the Proceedings and the Opinion 
of the Board of General Officers (Lon. 1749), p. 2. 

22 Ibid. (own evidence) 5. 

23 Guise’s and Murray’s were exchanged later; 
but before the actual outbreak. (Cope to Tweed- 
dale 13 July 1745. §. P. Scot II, ser., 25: 27.) 
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! 
the officers met with in getting men, I believe I | 


may safely say, that upon the average they did 
not exceed 25 men per company, and those all 
new-raised men. The three Additional Companies 
of Lord John Murray's, I believe might be pretty 
near complete: of these three last, I soon after 
sent one to Inverary, and the other two, which I 
took with me, mouldered away by desertion upon 
the march northward.’’24 


So much for the various units concerned. 
The actual strength of these units is a 
matter not quite so easy to determine. As 
already stated all later authorities either do 
not commit themselves to exact numbers, or 
else select from among the various early or 
contemporary writings figures which can 
easily be shown to be quite inaccurate. The 
figures of 3,000 all told and 1,400 or 1,500 to 
the north have been so often repeated and 
seem never to have been challenged—or 
checked apparently—as to have won general 
acceptance. : 

What might be called the natural history 
of these figures is not, however, entirely 
without interest. Like much else, the figures 
have been saved from question rather by 
reason of their honourable lineage. But in 
such a case it might seem more practicable 
to inquire after the figures’ actual origin 
rather than the course of their later descent. 
This course, although not itself very difficult, 
is not rendered the easier by reason of the 
fact that certain historians, who themselves 
have engaged in research generally on the 
subject, have been content to accept the 
figures here questioned, and have left it in 
doubt whether or not their acceptance fol- 
lowed from confirmation discovered in the 
course of their own researches, or whether 
on the other hand they have been quite con- 
tent to accept—and repeat—the mere state- 
ments of others without being put to the 
bother of checking them, thus appearing to 
lend the figures, if only negatively, a status 
they cannot on their own account command. 

Alexander Charles Ewald is a case in 
point. Because of his association with 
the Public Record Office, and because 
of his acquaintance with eighteenth-century 
sources, his biography of Charles Edward® 
has still not been altogether superseded. But 
for all his claims to have quarried along the 
unworked seams in the unsunned places 
where new materials are found, he still re- 
peated—amongst a whole lot of citations 





24‘ Cope Report’ (own evidence) ‘5. 
25 ‘ Life of Prince Charles Stuart’ (1875). 


from unpublished State papers—these 
already accepted, and inaccurate, figures of 
3,000 and 1,500 men respectively.2° These 
numbers had earlier appeared in Mahon’s 
‘History’ in 1838,27 which had acknow- 
ledged its debt to Scott Chambers and 
Home.28 Although Chambers in 1827,2° de 
Johnstone’s Editor in 1820,59 and Home in 
1802,3! had sent Cope north with no more 
than 1,400, Scott had compromised with 
“between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
men,”"52 

It was George Charles, a somewhat 
neglected writer to-day, who gave Cope the 
largest force. He sent him to the high- 
lands with as many as “between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand ” men. It will be 
of interest therefore to trace the source of 
Charles’s particular estimate if only in order 
to ascertain if possible, why it was that those 
writers who followed so closely upon Charles 
should so unanimously—and_ uncritically— 
have rejected his higher figure. As it hap- 
pens Charles’s source is not far to seek. His 
actual words are: 

On the 19th [of August] Cope, accompanied by 
the Earl of Loudon and a great many officers, set 
out from Edinburgh for Stirling to put himself at 
the head of the army. Next day and the day fol- 
lowing all the infantry amounting to between 1,500 
and 2,000 with provisions, some field pieces, coe- 
horns etc., crossed the Forth by Stirling Bridge.33 

With only a nodding acquaintance with 
contemporary writings one easily recognizes 
this passage as a verbatim quotation from the 
current issue of the Scots Magazine,* an 
Edinburgh periodical which was conducted 
throughout the campaign with remarkable 
impartiality. When later a more regular 
history was published, based upon the cur- 
rent files of the Magazine,5 the cited pas- 
sage was lifted verbatim to do duty for this 
particular part of the turn of events,% 
George Charles then can be shown to have 








26 I. pp. 149 and 152. 

27 Mahon: ‘ History of England 1713-1783, III, 
p. 357 and ‘ The Forty-five ’ (1851), p. 30. 

28 * History,’ III, 334-5. ‘ Forty-five,’ p. 15. 

29 * History of the Rebellion’ 1745-6. I. 56. 

30 “ Memoirs of the Rebellion’ 1745-6. 7-8 n. 

31 ‘History of the Rebellion,’ 57. 

32‘ Tales of a Grandfather’ (1827-9). Chap. 
Ixxxvi. 

33 George. ‘ History of the Transactions,’ II, 16. 

34 August 1745 (the August issue did not go to 
press before 8 Sept.) VII, 398. 

35 ‘History of the Rebellion from the Scots 
Magazine’ (for Francis Douglas. Aberdeen 1755). 

36 Ibid. p. 4. 
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taken his version word for word from either : Welsh Fusiliers, 84th York and Lancaster 


the Scots Magazine or else the ‘ History of 
the Rebellion * based upon it. It so happens 
that the September issue of the Magazine 
provides us with some sort of check upon 
these not too exact figures. This check takes 
the form of some details of the troops en- 
gaged at Prestonpans. 


Rupert C., JARVIS. 
(To be continued.) 


THE RESIDENCY CEMETERY, 
LUCKNOW. 


"THERE are three sources for a list of M.L. 

in this historic burial ground. (1) 
*Hilton’s Guide to Lucknow,’ Lucknow, 
1934, which contains a plan of the cemetery 
and an appendix: “ List of graves and ceno- 
taphs in the Residency Cemetery, Luck- 
now.” Hilton was a survivor of the siege 
and later became the Residency-keeper. He 
was buried in the cemetery. So far as in- 
scribed monuments are concerned, his list 
(114 items) purports and appears to be com- 
plete: he does not, however, give full details 
of M.I., but only number of grave, name, 
rank, trade or profession, and date of death. 
(2) ‘ List of inscriptions on Christian tombs 
and tablets of historical interest in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh,’ by (Sir) E. A. 
H. Blunt, I.C.S., Allahabad, 1911. This con- 
tains a selective list (45 items) from the 
cemetery, to which some useful notes are 
appended. (3) ‘ Murray’s Handbook of the 
Bengal Presidency,’ London, 1882. At pp. 
240-1 are details of some 44 M.I., but the 
list is full of mistakes, and virtually worth- 
less. These lists are cited as H, B, and M, 
respectively. 

H states that the cemetery was not used 
for burials before the Mutiny, when it was 
in fact the churchyard of St. Mary’s, the 
Residency church built in 1810. The first 
interments were of the victims of the 
earliest outbreak at Lucknow, in the old 
cantonment of Mariaon, 30 May 1857. 
Since the suppression of the Mutiny 
numerous survivors of the defence of the 
Residency, and their near relatives, have been 
buried there, though B mentions no one who 
died after 1858. 

There are seven regimental memorials : — 
Bengal Artillery, 5th Fusiliers, 23rd Royal 





Regt., 90th Light Infantry, Ist Madras Fusi- 
liers, 13th Bengal Native Infantry. 


The persons named on these, most of 
whom are not buried in the cemetery, are 
distinguished by an asterisk in the following 
list. 


ALEXANDER,” D(aniel) C(lare), Lieut., Bengal 
Art., died in the defence. (B) 

ALLNUTT, Ann, wife of Mr. C. D., late 
Accountant, Delhi Bank, died 17 Aug. 
1857, during the siege, aged 37 years 8 
months. (B) 

ALLNUTT, Louisa Ellen, daughter of the fore- 
going, died 28 Aug. 1857, aged | month. 
(B) 

ALONE, Madeline Annie (printed ‘“* Medeline 
Annis”), wife of Alfred, died 10 Oct. 
1887. (H) 

AMOUR, see under ARNOW. . 

ANDERSON, Emma, dau. of Mrs, HENNIKER, 
died 4 Feb, 1859. (H) 

ARNOLD,” W. D., Lieut., Ist Madras Fus., 
fell in suppression of the Mutiny. (B) 
ArRNow, Rebecca Elizabeth, Mrs., “ burnt 
with a shell ball during the siege,” died 7 

Oct. 1857, aged 37. (B) 

ARTHUR, Leonard Augustus, Lieut., 7th Ben- 
gal Light Cavalry, fell while commanding 
the Cawnpore Battery, 19 July 1857. (B) 

Ayton,” H., Lieut., 84th Regt., killed or died 
during the ‘Mutiny. (B) 

BANKS, John Sherbrooke, Major, 33rd Bengal 
N.L., killed 21 July 1857. (B) 

BAREWELL, see under BARWELL. 

BARNETT, see under BARWELL. 

BARNSTON, Roger, Major 90th L.I., died of 
wounds at Cawnpore 23 Dec. 1857. (B). 
M wrongly has Robert BARNSTONE, and H 
wrongly has 9th L.I. 

BARWELL,” E(dward) W(illiam), Lieut., 13th 
Bengal N.I., killed at Hissar. (B). M 
gives BARNETT, and H BAREWELL, but 
BARWELL is correct. 

BaYLy, Walter Douglas, Lieut., 38th Regt., 
died 23 Aug. 1858 (H). M says died in 
the Imambara. Not in B. 

BecHER, Andrew. Capt., 40th Bengal N.I., 
died in the Residency of wounds received 
in Havelock’s advance, while serving with 
H.M. 30th Regt. (B). M wrongly has 
BEECHER. : 

BEDELL, Lawrence Joseph Ancel, son of 
- Surgeon E. C., died 26 Dec. 1894. 
H) 
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BEDELL, Lily Henrietta, wife of Asst. Surgeon 
E. C., died 2 Sept. 1907. (H) 

BEECHER, see under BECHER. 

BicKERS, Edward, barrister-at-law, died 24 
Dec. 1885. (H) 

Bickers, E. B., child of Mr. E., died 5 July 
1859. (H) ; 
BICKERS, Lambert C., child of Mr. E., died 
15 March 1862. (A) t 
BoiLEAu, Georgina Emma, dau. of Major 
and Mrs. G. W., died in the Garrison, 13 

Sept. 1857, aged 2 years 6 days. (B) 
Brown,” J. C., Lieut., Sth Fus., lost his life 
in operations in or near Lucknow. (B) 
BrueRE,” C(harles) F(leming), Major, 13th 
Bengal N.I., fell in the defence. (B). H 

wrongly has BRUER. 

Bryce,” J. H., Lieut., Bengal Art., died in the 
defence. (B) 

BURNARD, see under MARTIN. 

BUTLER, Grace Evelyn, dau. of Sergt.-Major 
John, Oudh Vol. Rifles, died 13 Nov. 1888. 
(H) 


CAMPBELL,” Robert P., Colonel, C. B., 90th 
L.I., died of wounds at Lucknow, 12 Nov. 
1857. (B). H wrongly has 9th L./. 

CARLETON,” W. H. L., Lieut., 90th L.I., died 
of smallpox at Lucknow, 19 April 1858. 
(B) 

CarTER,” W. M., Capt., Sth Fus., lost his 
life in operations in or near Lucknow. (B) 

CHADWICK,” ——, Serjt., R. Welsh Fus., died 
1857/58. (H) 

CHANCEY, see under CLANCEY. 

CHAPMAN, James, Capt., 7th Lt. Cavalry, 
killed during the siege, 26 July1857. (M) 
A mistake for James S. SHEPHERD, q.v. 

CHISHOLM,” J. A., Lieut., Ist Madras Fus., 
fell during the Mutiny. (B) 

CuuTe,” Arthur, Ensign, 90th L.I., died of 
dysentery at Calcutta, 23 Feb. 1858. (B) 

CuutTeE,” P., Lieut., 84 Regt., killed or died 
during the Mutiny. (B) 

CLANcEY, Thomas John, of the Chief Com- 
missioner’s office, Lucknow, killed during 
the siege, 1 July 1857, aged 28 years 5 
months. Erected by wife Elizabeth, and 
subsequently renewed by sons John, 
Charles, and Dominic James. (B). M 
wrongly has CHANCEY. 

CLAYTON,” ——, Serjt., R. Welsh Fus., died 
1857/58. (HA) 

CONNELL, John, son of Overseer Andrew, 
and his wife Mary. Died during the siege, 
4 Nov. 1857, aged 13 months. (B) 








CosseraT, J. F., Capt., 34th Madras L.L, 
died of wounds 10 April 1858, aged 32. 
(B). M wrongly has GOSSERET. 

Couper, Charles James, son of Sir G., Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, died 15 Feb. 
1881. (H) 

CRONMIRE, Dennis Edward Doolin, child of 
M., Ordnance Dept., died 23 Sept. 1860. 
(AH) 

CronMiRE, Henry M., child of M., Ordnance 
Dept., died 13 Sept. 1860. (H) 

CUNLIFFE, Foster John, 2nd Lieut., Bengal 
Art., born 14 Oct. 1834, died 22 Sept. 
1857. (B) Also on regimental memorial. 

Currie,” E., Capt., 84 Regt., killed or died 
during the Mutiny. (B) 

DENISON,” Harry, Capt., 90th L.I., died of 
wounds at Lucknow, 29 Oct. 1857. (B) 
DEs’BROSSES, E. W., retired Asst. Surgeon 

(no date). (A) 

Dosss,” F., Lieut., Ist Madras Fus., fell 
during suppression of the Mutiny. (B) 

DONELAN,” H., Quartermaster, 84th Regt., 
killed or died in the Mutiny. (B) 

Doran, ‘Mary Anne, child of Mr., died 31 
March 1860. (H) 

DUNBAR, see under STRANGWAYS. 

Eppy,* G., Paymaster, 84th Regt., killed or 
died in the Mutiny. (B) 

Eretu, T. W., died of wounds received in 
the siege, 2 July 1857, aged 32 years 3 
months 13 days. (B). H says, railway 
contractor. M has ERITH. 

Ewart, Eleanor, mother of Mrs. MACGREN- 
NAN, died 22 Feb. 1887. (A) 

FAIRHURST, Patrick, Rev., died “a victim 
to hardship and privations,” 16 June 1858. 
Erected by Catholic soldiers of 53rd Regt. 
(B). M wrongly has 58th Regt. 

FITZGERALD, Edward, Uncovenanted Service 
(no date). (H) 

FITZGERALD, Emma, mother of E., died 28 
Sept. 1865. (H) 

FITZGERALD, Justitia Florence, dau. of Mr. 
and Mrs. W., died during the siege, 18 
Aug. 1857, aged 18 months. (B). M has 
Juliana. 

Forses, J. W. D., Uncovenanted Service, 
died 7 Nov. 1893. (A) 

Forster, W. F. G., Capt., 18th Regt., A.D.C. 
to Commander-in-Chief, died 13 May 
1858. (H) 

FRANCIS,” Robert) B(ransby), Capt., 13th 
Bengal N.I., fell in the defence. (B) H 
has FRAULIS. 
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FRAULIS, see under FRANCIS. 

FULLERTON, Elphinstone, son of Lieut. 
James, 44th Bengal N.I., born 28 Nov. 
1856, died 7 Aug. 1857. (B). M wrongly 
has FULLARTON. 

H. BULLOCK. 
(To be concluded.) 


APRIL FOOL v. POISSON D’AVRIL.— 

Voici une autre bévue littéraire, de 
traduction cette fois-ci, tres répandue méme 
de nos jours, et qui a la vie dure. 

Pour commencer avec Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days’ under date 1 April. “On this day 
it becomes the business of a vast number of 
people, especially the younger sort, to prac- 
tise innocent impositions upon their unsus- 
picious neighbours by making them what 
in France are called poissons d’Avril and 
with us April fools.” II n’est pas besoin ici 
d’appliquer ce que c'est qu’un April fool 
ni de chercher son origine. Il faut cependant 
signaler l’erreur qui existe en traduisant 
April fool par poisson d’avril. Voyons 
explication du terme poisson d’avril, ce 
qui est nécessaire, peut-étre, pour corriger 
erreur. Au lieu de la personne a qui |’on 
donne un poisson d’avril, c'est Vattraper 
méme, ce qu’on appelle en anglais le 
* hoax.” 

Selon M. Ch. Rozan dans ses Petites 
Ignorances de la Conversation les plaisan- 
teries du 1¢" avril étaient une allusion aux 
démarches que |’on fit faire a Jésus-Christ 
au commencement d’avril en le renvoyant 
d’Anne a Caiphe, de Caiphe a Pilate, de 
Pilate 4 Hérode et d’Hérode a Pilate. On 
a complété cette explication en ajoutant que 
le mot poisson, dont on ne voit pas encore 
la signification, était une corruption du mot 
Passion, 

Reste donc comme seule raisonnable et 
décente, l’explication par M. Quitard. — 
Quand Charles IX voulut, in 1564, faire 
commencer l’année au 1¢ janvier, et alors 
on ne fit plus le 1¢" avril que des félicitations 
de plaisanterie ou des cadeaux simulés; “ et 
comme au mois d’avril le soleil vient de 
quitter le signe zodiacal des poissons, on 
donna a ces simulacres le nom de poisson 
d’avril.” 

Maintenant que dit le dictionnaire de 
Bescherelle pour définer ce que veut dire la 
phrase “poisson d’avril”? “Donner 4, 
faire manger un poisson d’avril a quelqu’un., 





Faire croire 4 quelqu’un, le premier jour 
d’avril, une fausse nouvelle, ou l’engager a 
faire quelque démarche inutile, pour avoir 
lieu de se moquer de lui. On lui a donner 
un poisson d’avril.” C'est on ne peut plus 
clair, hein? 

Dans l’Encyclopédie britannique (14™e 
édition) sous la rubrique “ April Fool’s Day 
or All Fools’ Day” il y a la mention sui- 
vante: “In France the person befooled is 
known as poisson d’avril.” Mais comme 
vous vous en aper¢u, d’aprés ce qu’on vous 
a dit au-dessus, il n’en est rien. En résumé 
un poisson d’avril est une attrape (un 
“hoax ”’) et non‘pas la personne attrapée 
(April fool), 

Littéralement poisson di’avril, c'est le 
maquereau; au fig, attrape fait au 1¢" avril. 

L’ouvrage Phrase and Fable par M. le 
Docteur Brewer se contente de dire “ April 
Fool. Called in France un poisson d’avril, 
and in Scotland a gowk (cuckoo).” 

Dans ‘The Harmsworth Encyclopedia’: 
“ All Fools’ Day” je trouve: ‘ In Scotland 
the victim is called a gowk (cuckco), in 
France un poisson d’avril (an April fish).” 

Enfin la méme erreur si répéte dans la 
partie franco-anglaise d’un dictionnaire bien 
connue au mot “ April fool, poisson d’avril.” 
Cela suffit. 


E. LATHAM. 


JOHN CEIROG HUGHES.—Last year, 
when walking in Montgomeryshire, I 
discovered the following tablet on the rail- 
way house at Caersws, standing on the 
disused railway between Caersws and Van. 
As it is little known outside the district, I 
take the liberty of giving it: — 
Here Lived The Poet 
JOHN CEIROG HUGHES 
1872-1887 
Paid byth anghofio’th gartref 
Na wlad, na’th iaith, na Dduw. 
Erected by the Cedewain Field Club 
August 1912 


The Welsh lines may be translated: 
Peaceful Eternity forgets not the home 
Of country, language, or God. 

John Ceirog Hughes, one of the greatest 
of modern Welsh lyric poets, was born in the 
vale of Llanarmon, Denbighshire, at Peny- 
bryn, on 25 Sept. 1832. Educated at the 
village school and afterwards assisting his 
father on the farm, he then found work at a 
printer’s office at Oswestry and at a grocers 
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shop in Manchester. Later he became a clerk 
in the goods office at London Road Station, 
Manchester. Of a very studious disposition, 
he won his first prize at a competition at 
Grosvenor Square Chapel, Manchester, 
about 1852. From this time, he was a con- 
stant competitor and prize-winner at various 
Welsh Eisteddfodau. His fame dates from 
Sept. 1858, when he won first prize at 
Llangollen Eisteddfod for his pastoral poem, 
‘Myfanwy fychan.’ In 1865, he returned to 
Wales and became station-master at Llanid- 
loes, Montgomeryshire. In 1870, he was 
appointed to a similar post at Towyn and, in 
1871, became manager of the Van Railway, 
removing to the house upon which the tablet 
is now erected. In Nov. 1886, he went to 
London to make arrangements for the 
National Eisteddfod to be held there in 1887, 
and his last public appearance was at Hol- 
born Town Hall on 11 Nov. 1886. Con- 
tracting a heavy cold, he became seriously 
ill and died at his Caersws home on 23 April 
1887. On 22 Feb. 1861 he had married 
Anne, daughter of Wm. Roberts, chemist, of 
Chirk, by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters, all of whom survived him. At his 
death, the State granted a Civil List pension 
of £50 p.a. to his widow in acknowledgment 
of his services to Welsh literature. 

His works, or the most important of them, 
may be thus listed: 

Oriau *r Hwyr (Evening Hours), 1860. 
Oriau *r Boreu (Morning Hours), 1862. 
Cant o Ganeuon (100 Songs), 1863. Y Bardd 
ar Cerddor (The poet and the musician), 
1864. Oriau Eraill (Other Hours), 1868. 
Oriau *r Haf (Summer Hours), 1870. 

About this period, he also published a 
collection of extracts from his own and 
other works, Gemau ’r Adroddwr (Reciter’s 
Gems). He composed the librettos for two 
cantatas, that on the Siege of Harlech for 
the Swansea Eisteddfod and that on the 
Prince of Wales for the Carnarvon Eistedd- 
fod of 1862. The popular air and words of 
“God bless the Prince of Wales” is based 
upon the latter. An epic poem, Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas, was composed for the Carmarthen 
Eisteddfod of 1867. A love song, Catrin 
Tudor, for Bangor Eisteddfod, 1874. An 
heroic poem, Helen Luyddawg, is one of his 
last works. Yr Oriau Olaf (Last Hours) was 
= after his death and published in 


As a prose writer, he had a graceful style | 





and his vigorous writing appears in an 
article on Dafydd ab Gwilym in the 
Gwyddoniadur, his frequent contributions to 
Baner Cymru, and his article on Dyffryn 
Beirog Folk-lore in the Montgomeryshire 
Collections. 

There is an excellent account of John 
Ceirog Hughes in R. Williams’ ‘ Montgom- 
eryshire Worthies ’ (Newtown, 1894). It is to 
be regretted that translations of his work are 
not more readily available to non-Welsh 
readers. Brinley Richards, ‘ Songs of Wales ’ 
(1873), contains about fifty of his songs and 
his contribution to Welsh national airs was 
similar to that of Burns in Scotland or of 
Moore in Ireland. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 
M.A., F.R.HIST.S. 
Manchester. 


NICHOLAS HILLYARD.—A_ document 

that makes a small addition to the 
biography of Nicholas Hillyard has come to 
light, most appropriately in this year of the 
fourth centenary of his birth. It is to be 
found among the proceedings of the Court 
of Requests in the Public Record Office and 
is the answer of the defendant William 
Pereman, a yeoman usher of the Chamber, 
to the bill of complaint of Nicholas Hill- 
yard, drawer of portraits, in a suit concern- 
ing money matters. The date of the filing 
of this document is January 1617, when 
Hillyard was approximately 70 years old. 
Unfortunately a good deal of the document 
has perished and it is even more unfortunate 
that no other documents in this action can 
be found either among the Proceedings or 
the Decrees and Order Books of the Court. 
For, with only his cpponent’s answer before 
us, we are naturally only given a picture of 
the affair that is to Hillyard’s discredit. One 
fact appears incontestably from this frag- 
ment. Shortly before the date of the action, 
Hillyard had been in Ludgate prison for 
debt. The document is as follows :— 

Court of Requests Proceedings (Req. 2) 

bundle 393 no. 64. 

January 1617. 

The answere of William Pereman, one of the yeo- 
men ushers of his Majesties Chamber, to the bill 
of complainte of Nicholas Hyllyard, drawer of 
portraits. 

The sayd defendt saith that the sayd bill of com- 
plainte is very uncerten untrue and insufficyent in 


; the lawe to be answered unto and the matters 
| therin contayned are fayned' and devised by the 


complt of malice and vexacion onlie, without anie 
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just cause or grounde. 
true and sufficyent to be answered unto, as they 
are not, yet had the complt Hillyard noe such cause 
to trouble this honobe courte or molest the deft 
as he hath done. Wherefore the defendt (who is 
tyed to dailie attendance on his Mas _ service) 
prayeth to be dismissed with his reasonable costs 
and expences in that behalfe causlessly and wrong- 
fullie sustained. Nevertheles if the said defendt 
shalbe by this hobe court compelled to make anie 
further answere to the untrue and insufficyent bill 
of complainte, the advantage of the insufficyencie 
therof, and other incertenties and 
thereof to the said defendant beinge saved and re- 
served for the declaracion of the truth touching the 
premisses, the said deffendt by protestacion not 
confessinge any thinge alledged in the said" bill of 
complt to be true, in such manner and forme as 
the complt hath surmised and alledged, for answere 
saith, That at the plaintiff Hillyard’s request the 
defendt havinge lente Mr John Longford in the 
bill of complt mencioned the some of twentie 
pounds upon the joynt bond and assurance of the 
said Mr Longford and of the complt Hillyard, the 
daie of payment beinge past, and no satisfaccion 
Or payment made by either of them to the defendt 
in a long time after, Therfore the defendt did 
cause the same bonde to be put in suite, w°h beinge 
prosecuted to judgmt and execucion and Hillyard 
the complt taken therupon and imprisoned in Lud- 
gate, upon his submission and request of a freindlie 
mediation and end, the defendt was content for 
quietnes to accepte of his debte with much losse 
unto him through the protestacions and promises 
of the said complt Hillyard that he the said complt 
would thereafter make some further satisfaccion 
unto the defendt of the residewe of his juste and 
due debte, whch he then pretended to be unhable to 
satisfie so as the defendt was contente (in hope of 
the complit ... very little) to take commiseracion 
of Hillyard for his enlardgmt out of prison and 
to that end sente a sufficyent discharge for the 
complt Hillyard’s release out of prison and cap- 
tivitie. withall takinge a release of errors from the 
complt. And so by Hillyard the complts owne 
request, and the defendts consent, he the said 
complt was to take up the said bond from James 
Makyn the defendts then atturney. who had, and 
(for anie thinge the defendt knoweth) either himself 
or some of his still has the said bond, and assureth 
himself Hillyard the comnplt never sought for it 
out of his hands, for if hee had Makyn had no 
cause of the defendt to detayne it, havinge . . . the 
defendt to deliver the same. onles Hillyard the 
complt were further indebted to the said Makyn 
(as this defendt hath heard he was) and that the 
sayd Makyn detayned the same bond for satisfac- 
cion of the same debtes, wch nothinge concerneth 
this defendt . .. howsoever for . .. satisfaccion 
of this honorable courte this defendt truly alledgeth 
that he not only sealed a_ release for the 
complt Hillyard’s discharge of the said debte 
as aforesaid, but also since againe throughe 
... the complt . .. the right honorable the Lord 
Viscounte Fenton, Capten of the Gard, the defendt 
by his Lordship’s mediacion hath made Hillyard .. . 
advised by the complt himself, weh the said 
defendt thinketh to be sufficyent, and if it were 
not, yet the defendt doth . . . acknowledge satis- 
faccion. . . 


NOEL BLAKISTON. 


| 
And if they were certen 





Readers’ Queries. 


KEATSIANA.—Articles by William ¢. 

Wilkinson on the Odes to a Night- 
ingale and on a Grecian Urn appeared in 
The Bookman of New York; and to the 
Book News Monthly Arthur Stringer con- 





' tributed a paper called ‘One Day in Rome, 


imperfeccions ' 


I am told that both these publications are 
defunct, but I am anxious to learn the dates 
of the issues in which the contributions 
named appeared. 

M. B. F. 


HERBERT FAMILY.—Can any genea- 

logist furnish proof of the ancestry of 
a Herbert, immigrant husband of Widow 
Bridgett Hearbott-Harbor-Herbert, living in 
Middletown, N.J., 1671? 

There are many lines of descendants of 
the Herbert family, but research so far has 
not disclosed the authentic ancestry beyond 
this date. 

FREDERICK D. HERBERT. 


EHU AND _- FORTUNATUS AS 
CHRISTIAN NAMES.—I have only 
found two examples of Jehu, father and son, 
and three of Fortunatus, all relatives; they 
appear in the parish registers of Frome, 
Somerset, and Tellesford, four miles away, 
between 1706 and 1760, and they all have the 
surname of Messiter. 

The actual entries are as follows : — 

23 Feb. 1705/6. Fortunatus Messiter= 
Susanna Webb at Tellisford, Som. 

25 Dec. 1738. Jehu Messiter = Mary Read. 

1 Nov. 1739. Jehu son of above baptised. 

23 April 1753. Fortunatus ditto ditto. 

1793. Fortunatus, son of Fortunatus Mes- 
siter and Diana uxor. At St. John’s 
Parish Church, Frome. 

I have a note of Jehu as a surname in an 
apprentice indenture of 1770 (Salop) and a 
David Jehu who died in 1840, his widow 
died 14 April 1914 (Times obit. notice). 

I should be very interested to hear of any 
other examples of these curious Christian 
names. 

L. C. MESSITER. 


ST. DYMPNA.—What is known of St. 
Dympna? The name occurs at Hare- 
path in the parish of Seaton, Devon. 
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WILLIAM KNOX.—Can anyone inform 
me of the birthplace and antecedents of 
William Knox, Under-Secretary of State for 
America 1770-1782? It is known that he 
was born in Ireland in 1732, and married in 
1765 Miss Ford of Dublin. I should also like 
to know date and place of death of his eldest 
son Thomas Knox, and if there are any 
descendants to-day of the children of Wil- 
liam Knox. 
E. H. Stuart Jones. 


REV. ANDREW DOWNES (1540?-1628). 
—This divine was a very noted Greek 
scholar and professor at Cambridge and was 
one of the learned clergy chosen to translate 
the Apocrypha. ; 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states that he was born in 
Shropshire, but does not mention the place 
of his birth or the names of his parents. 

The Athenae Cantabrigiensis (published 
vol, i. in 1858 and vol. ii. in 1861) mentions 
two Geoffrey Downes, both clergymen, who 
were living during the early part of the six- 
teenth century and in the adjoining county 
to Shropshire so either of these may have 
been related to him. 

Andrew Downes, when past 70 years of 
age, retired to Coton in Cambridgeshire and 
there is a memorial to him in that church. 

Can any reader inform me of his parents’ 
names and birthplace? 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 


KEITH'S CHAPEL.—I should be interested 
to have details of the notorious Keith’s 
Chapel where irregular marriages took place 
in the early eighteenth century. Do any 
records of this chapel survive and, if so, have 
they been published? 
FRANCIS W. STEER. 


MASSENA FAMILY.—Are there living 


to-day any direct male descendants of ; 
André Masséna, | 


Napoleon I’s_ Marshal 
Prince of Essling and Duke of Rivoli (1758- 
1817)? According to the Marquis de 
Ruvigny’s ‘Titled Nobility of Europe, 
André, sixth Prince and fourth Duke, was 
a at Paris 7 July 1891 and was living in 
14, 
WILFRID H. HOLDEN. 


WILLIAM HEBERDEN, M.D. | Who is responsible for the word escapism? 


F.R.S. (1710-1801).—I am anxious to 
find out whether there are any living 





descendants of the above who was a dis- 
tinguished physician, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and friend of Dr. John- 
son. He married twice. Firstly Elizabeth 
Martin, by whom he had one son, secondly 
Miss Wollaston, by whom he had two sur- 
viving children including William Heberden 
the younger—physician to George III (1767- 
1845). 


W. S. C. COPEMAN, 0O.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


LOST MSS. OF BISHOP PORTEUS.—In 

the ninth codicil (22 Dec. 1806) to his 
will, Bishop Beilby Porteus, of London, says 
that he has amused himself by writing several 
volumes of memoranda, and that there are 
two sets of those volumes bound in green 
vellum, one written by his own hand, and the 
other by Mr. Thomas Porteus. He leaves the 
former set to his wife and the other to Rev. 
R. Hodgson, rector of St. George, Hanover 
Square. Can any reader say where one of 
these MS. sets or part of them is to be found? 
They may be in some college or cathedral 
library; or in one of the families, such as 
Hodgson, Teignmouth Shore, or Oswald 
Smith, descended from the bishop’s half- 
brother. 


CANON T. C. PoRTEUS. 
St. George’s Vicarage, Chorley. 


QLD ALBERTO’S DAUGHTER.—Poe’s 

poem ‘To the River .. .’, beginning 
“ Fair river, in thy bright clear flow” is a 
rather unimportant poem, dating from 1829; 
and resembles so closely a poem by Cowper, 
called ‘The Stream, addressed to a young 
lady ° that it must be regarded as a conscious 
imitation, or an unconscious reminiscence of 
it. But in the poem Poe talks of a beautiful 
young lady who is “ old Alberto’s daughter ” 
(and there is nothing about her in Cowper). 
Cannot some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ tell us of 
some historical or fictional young girl, who 
has a father named Alberto? Parallel usages 
in Poe convince me that his reference is an 
allusion, but in more than twenty years I 
have not found any appropriate paternal 
Alberto. 


THos. O. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


E{SCAPISM.—* C.” inquires in Spectator 
(Copenhagen), 1946, 4, column 206: 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 
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ROSS FAMILY.—(Can any reader refer me 
to sources of information about the 
family of Sir William Charles Ross, R.A. 
(1794-1860), the well-known miniature 
painter, other than those given in the 
*D.N.B.’? According to J. J. Foster’s * Dic- 
tionary of Miniature Painters, 1926, he was 
a son of Henry Ross, gardener to the Duke 
of Marlborough; but Basil Long’s * British 
Miniaturists,’ 1929, gives his father as Wil- 
liam Ross, son of the gardener. Which is 
correct? 

Sir William’s sister Janet Ross married 
Edward Barrow, an uncle of Charles 
Dickens. When and where did this marriage 
take place? Magdalene Ross (afterwards 
Mrs. Edwin Dalton) and Maria Ross, pre- 
sumably sisters of Sir William, were also 
miniature painters, as was his brother Hugh. 
Georgina and Thomasina were two other 
sisters about whom more information would 
be acceptable. 

Charles Ross (1800-1884), for thirty years 
chief of The Times parliamentary reporting 
staff, John Ress (1808-1885) and Francis 
Ross, also members of The Times corps of 
parliamentary reporters, are said to have 
been brothers of Sir William Ross. Can any- 
one confirm this? 


W. J. CARLTON. 


37 The Avenue, Andover, Hants. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION DE- 
SIRED— 

(1) Thomas Clark, vicar of Westbury, 
Bucks, 1800-1814, presented by Richard Cox, 
a banker. 

(2) Henry Reginald Forster, vicar of this 
same parish, 1883-1886, presented by the 
Hon. Percy Barrington; resigned. He was, I 
believe, previous to 1883, chaplain of the 
British Army in Northern India. Date of 
death and place of burial wanted. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


(3) Sir William Tempest, F.R.S. 
F.H. A. M. 


, POcTOR BOKANKY, THE STREET 

HERBALIST.—A_ daguerrotype of 
him appeared in Mayhew’s ‘ London Labour 
and the London Poor ’ published in 1851. Is 
anything known about him? 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 





"THOMAS SPRAT.—I am anxious to trace 
two references in the work of Thomas 
Sprat (1636-1713). The first passage says: 
I have heard of some creatures in Africk, which 
still going a violent pace straight on, and not being 
able to turn themselves, can never get any prey, 
but what they meet just in their way, 
and the second (a quotation from an un- 
known author), “ poterimus vivere sine illis ” 
(i.e. metaphors). Can any reader help me? 


H. W. Jones, 


N ANONYMOUS COUPLET.—In a 
volume containing “two discourses” 
(on Martin Luther, and Celibacy) the author- 
ship of which is attributed to Abraham 
Woodhead the following verse has been 
written : 

sates God was wroth (for wrath that God did 

ease) 

God died, because that God might God appease. 
Is this a quotation? The volume is dated 
Oxford, 1687, but the handwriting is later, 
although the verse was inserted before the 
present binding was made. 





St. M. C. 


ARMORIAL LIVERY BUTTONS.—Some 

years ago I recall seeing a collection of 
silver-plated and brass (? gilt) armorial 
livery buttons mounted on panels of oak, 
with inscriptions beneath each specimen. 
Liveried men-servants are now scarce and | 
do not think chauffeurs wear armorial but- 
tons, so there are probably few made. Can 
anyone say when these buttons first came 
into use? Was not the manufacture of cloth 
buttons prohibited in the eighteenth century? 

E. T. GaTTy. 


Cambridge. 


MONUMENTS IN DISSENTING MEET- 

ING HOUSES. — In her recent 
book, ‘English Church Monuments, 1510- 
1840,, Mrs. Esdaile makes a valuable 
contribution to the literature concerning 
the heraldic and religious devices which 
are to be found on the monuments 
and gravestones of parish churches through- 
out the country. It is a pity that she does 
not carry her researches over to the older 
dissenting meeting-houses as these also yield 
a fruitful harvest in this regard. At Cross 
Street Chapel, Manchester, are a number of 
the graves of prominent Mancunian families 
of the eighteenth century, covered with the 


. incised slabs which the period favoured. One 
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is of the minister, the Rev. Ralph Harrison 
(at Cross Street from 1762 till 1810), grand- 
uncle of the novelist, Wm. Harrison Ains- 
worth. Cherubs are depicted cn some of 
the stones. Mrs. Esdaille makes several re- 
marks upon the use of angelology on the 
monuments. At times, the wings were sym- 
bolic and suggested a protective covering. 
Some of the Cross Street graves have wing- 
less cherubs, a comparatively rare device. 
I should be glad to learn of any interesting 
monuments in dissenting meeting-houses and 
also of any other examples, in churches or 
meeting-houses of the device of the wingless 
cherub. 
F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


BOOKS WITHIN BOOKS.—I am making 

a dummy bookcase to contain dummy 
books the titles on the false spines of which 
will be those of books within books. Many 
readers will remember Max Beerbohm’s 
delightful essay which gave me the idea. I 
would be grateful if any reader could help 
me with suitable titles, and it would be con- 
venient if, in each case, the following par- 
ticulars could be given: 

(1) Name of the “real” book in which 
the title is mentioned. (2) Author of the 
“real” book. (3) Exact title of the supposed 
book. (4) Name (as full as possible) of the 
supposed author. (5) Any facts mentioned 
in the “ real” book about the appearance of 
the supposed book (size, colour, binding, 
etc.). 

At present my list of titles include the 
following for many of which I am indebted 
to Max Beerbohm’s Essay : — 

‘Walter Lorraine, Arthur Pendennis 
(Thackeray); ‘Who put back the Clock?, 
Gideon Forsyth (Stevenson); ‘The Pil- 
grim’s Scrip, A. A. B. Feverel (Meredith); 
‘Poems, Aurora Leigh (Mrs. Browning); 
‘Meditations upon the Epistle and Character 
of St. Jude,” Rev. Saml. Skinner, D.D. 
(Samuel Butler); ‘Songs of the Highways,’ 
Alton Locke (Kingsley); and numerous other 
titles by characters from various novels by 
Henry James. 

I would particularly like some eighteenth- 
century examples. 

H. Patrick FINN. 


ING.—An often quoted passage in 
Charles M. Doughty’s ‘Travels in 
Arabia Deserta,’ vol. i, chapter xi, beginning 





“The summer’s night at end ...”, con- 
tains the words, in such modern reprints as 
I've seen, “... the dazing Arabs in the 
| es 

The first edition, 1888, likewise reads 
dazing. Is this a misprint, or one of 
Doughty’s subtleties? 

J. Middleton Murry in his essay on the 
‘Arabia Deserta’ in ‘Countries of the 
Mind,’ first series, 1931, quotes the whole 
passage with a number of small errors, but 
gives dazing. It is dazing in the Oxford 
Bock of English Prose. In Norman Doug- 
las’s essay in ‘ Experiments ° it reads dozing. 

Dazing presents no problem of interpreta- 
tion and it may be the correct reading. Its 
unusualness together with its similarity to the 
expected dozing, make it a strained and 
pointless novelty. 

WALTER LEUBA. 


POST-RESTORATION COMMUNION 

PLATE.—During some recent docu- 
mentary research-work I have found an 
instance in which, in 1675, the wardens of a 
small village church first of all purchased 
sufficient silver for “the making of the 
chalice and cover.” I shall be glad to know 
if any other similar instance of this proce- 
dure can be cited. 


E. A. B. BARNARD. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


PHAYRE PORTRAITS.—Can any reader 

inform me as to the whereabouts of 
authentic portraits if any exist, of Colonel 
Robert Phayre, 1619-1682, Commonwealth 
Governor of Co. Cork, and of his early 
descendants, including Richard Phayre, 
H.E.LC.S., of Shrewsbury? 

W. H. W. 


GIR WILLIAM FRANKLIN.—Below the 

bust on the memorial to Sir William 
Franklin in Rochester Cathedral is a shield 
of arms (without tinctures) quarterly, 1 and 
4, [argent] on a bend [azure] three dolphins 
(Franklin), 2 and 3, on a fess three stags’ 
heads caboshed. Can the quartering be 
identified and its authority established? Sir 
William (1763-1833), who was Principal 
Inspector-General of the Army Medical 
Department, was a son of Robert Franklin. 
first assistant to the Comptroller-General of 


‘ Customs, by his wife Mary Maddox (see 
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clxxx. 280). Robert Franklin was bur. 1 July 
1795 at Kingsbury, Middlesex, where his 
wife had been bur. 5 Sept. 1783. Entries in 
the Kingsbury parish register and an in- 
scribed stone in the churchyard show that 
Robert was the son of John Franklin of St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, and subsequently of 
Newington, mercer, who was bur. at Kings- 
bury 3 June 1786, aged 80, by his wife Ann, 
who was bur. there 17 Aug. 1759 aged 49. 

The quartering in question was not the 
arms of Sir William’s mother Mary Maddox, 
He had a sister Frances Ubank Franklin 
who married Henry Pilleau the elder, grand- 
son of Pezé Pilleau, the Huguenot silver- 
smith; and any clue to the reason for her 
second Christian name will be gratefully 
received. As she had another brother 
named Maddox Franklin the reason may be 
a family one. 

CHARLES CLAY. 


PEPYS AND THE TAINTED VENISON. 

—In the introduction to the Everyman 
edition of Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ Richard Garnett 
gives as an instance of the complete frank- 
ness of the writer this incident :—“ finding 
the venison which his patron has sent him to 
be tainted, he forthwith despatches it to his 
mother.” Where is this to be found in 
Pepys’s own words? 

Oe Ok 


THREE-SHILLING PIECES.—In chapter 

xviii of ‘Persuasion’ Admiral Crofts 
(more lovable than most of Jane Austen’s 
males) tells Anne Elliot that his wife “ has 
a blister on one of her heels as large as a 
three-shilling piece.’ Perhaps readers will 
enlighten me as to this coin’s design and 
period of circulation? Or is it only an item 
in nautical slang? 


R. N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. 
Bath. 


ITTLE BO-PEEP. — Who wrote this 
nursery rhyme and when? 
H. A. 


OURCES WANTED: 
Hoping against hope. 
Strong silent man. 
The customer is always right. (I heard it in 
1920 or earlier.) 
To put all one’s cards on the table. 


H. A. 





Replies. 





BEILBY PORTEUS (excii. 38).—Margaret, 

second daughter of Brian Hodgson, was 
living in London at the time of her marriage, 
and, as I ventured to suggest in my revision 
of Dr. Hill’s * Boswell’ (iii, 506), was prob- 
ably married there. The marriage is re- 
corded in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1765 (vol. xxxv, p. 247, col. 2);—*** [iMay]’ 
13. Rev. Mr. Porteous, chaplain to the Abp. 
of Canterbury—to Miss Hodgson of Parlia- 
ment Street.” Her younger sister, Elizabeth, 
married Edward Leigh of Cheadle, Staffs, 
at Ashbourne, on 20 Nov. 1767; in the re- 
gister of the parish church she is described 
as “ of this parish,” sc that Brian had retired 
to Ashbourne at the time. He died on 12 
Dec. 1784, the day before Johnson, and his 
wife survived till 29 Nov. 1806, as a mural 
tablet in Ashbourne Parish Church, the 
Cathedral of the Peak, tells us. It is of inter- 
est to Boswellians to note that the hand- 
some house in which the Hodgsons lived 
was for long the home of Dr. Alexander 
Boswell, the direct descendant of Dr. John 
Boswell, the biographer’s uncle. 


L. F. Powe Lt. 


The statement that Beilby Porteus married 
a daughter of the landlord of The George, 
Stamford requires correction. It was dis- 
cussed in ‘N. and Q.’ 7 S. v, 330 (1886); 
and appeared in the Daily Sketch 26 Aug. 
1938 in this crude form: “ Most interesting 
event in its (The George’s) history was the 
marriage of the landlady’s daughter to 
Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London.” If we 
supply “former” before landlady, and 
“future” before bishop, we are nearer to 
the facts; but even then do not know 
whether Bryan (or Brian) Hodgson, father of 
Margaret, the future Bishop’s wife, was land- 
lord of The George, personally or vicariously 
by means of a manager. The Hodgsons 
were both gentry and hotel proprietors; one 
of our Lancashire noblemen was listed in 
the directories of last century as a coal 
merchant. (Margaret was certainly born at 
Stamford, a fact traded on in some verses of 
extremely bad taste by one of the bishop's 


| enemies, Peter Pindar. 


In 1760, if not before, Margaret’s father 
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had left Stamford, and lived at Buxton, at 
the Old Hall, often described as an hotel, 
where he was agent to the Duke of Devon- 
shire and tenant of Buxton School estates. 
Then or later he had “a handsome house ” 
according to Boswell at Ashbourne opposite 
the vicarage. 

Where the bishop’s wedding took place is 
not certain. The marriage settlement (in my 
possession) dated 6 March 1765, describes the 
bride’s father as Bryan Hodgson of Buxton, 
gentleman. The bishop’s biographer, a 
nephew of the bride, says that Beilby 
Porteus married the daughter of Brian 
Hodgson of Ashbourne, esq. Notice of the 
wedding, 13 May 1765, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, mentions the bride as Miss 
Porteus of Parliament Street. This suggests 
that the wedding took place in or near Lon- 
don; and as the bridegroom was chaplain to 
the archbishop it is most likely that Secker 
himself performed the ceremony in his pri- 
vate chapel at Lambeth. It was after his 
marriage that B. P. became a rector in Kent. 

CANON T. C. PoRTEUS. 

St. George’s Vicarage, Chorley. 


A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY (clxxx. 388, 

449).—At the second reference Miss 
M. H. Dopps says: ‘“ A busman’s holiday 
was originally a joke in Punch, illustrated 
by Charles Keene. The driver of one of the 
old horse buses was surprised to find another 
driver sitting on the top of the bus. The 
second driver explained that he had a holi- 
day, and he always spent his holidays riding 
on top of buses as a passenger.” 

Now, I have an earlier origin than Mr. 
Keene and Punch. 

In 1944 I was conducting research into 
the origins of certain phrases for a book 
then in contemplation. (It has since been 
published.) I was introduced to a Mr. G. 
Savidge, then living in Hounslow, Middle- 
sex. Mr. Savidge had been a conductor on 
the old buses. He smiled delightedly when 
I mentioned to him the phrase, “ busman’s 
holiday.” And he said: “ It came along of 
a bus driver’s love for his horses. The 
driver and his horses were one; there was a 
very deep attachment between them. When 
my driver had a day off, knowing that his 
horses would miss him, he always came to 
the terminus to see them off on their jour- 
ney. If he suspected the relief driver of not 





treating the horses well, he would travel 
throughout the journey as a passenger. He 
was only one of many such drivers; and 
when we saw a driver riding on a bus on 
his day off we always said of him he’s taking 
a busman’s holiday.” It should be empha- 
sised that the term originally applied only to 
horse-bus drivers, and not to any busman. 

Mr. Savidge was recalling his days as a 
bus conductor sixty years ago. Readers of 
*N. and Q.’ may like to have a record of 
this very human and sentimental origin of 
a phrase which is no less used to-day than it 
was by the Knights of the Knife-board. 

I have since made further inquiries and 
to the best of my belief have confirmed this 
as the first use of the phrase. 


EDWIN RADFORD. 


[Charles Keene, who died in 1891, had worked 
for ‘ Punch’ since 1851, so that his drawing may 
date from more than 63 years ago. Can anyone 


say ?—Ep.] 
PRIMROSE AS A CHRISTIAN NAME 
(cxcii. 58)—As regards Primrose 


Thompson, Major Hodson informs me that 
in the Gradation List of Officers of the 
Bengal Army, printed for J. Debrett, 1796, 
he is shown as George Primrose Thompson. 
He was probably Scottish, to judge froin the 
names of his backers, and his surname is 
spelled Thomson in the Scots Magazine, 
1779, p. 510. 

In the case of Primrose Galliez, even 
Major Hodson has been unable to trace his 
parentage. There is nothing in his career, 
however, to suggest that he was of foreign 
birth, and the pronunciation at least of his 
name is indicated by the fact that the Ist 
Regt. Bengal Native Infantry was called 
Gillis-ki-Paltan after him. It seems pos- 
sible, therefore, that his name is a form of 
the Scottish Gillies. 

If both these officers were Scotsmen, it 
seems probable that the name Primrose was 
adopted from the well-known, and in Scot- 
land, widely-spread, family of Primrose, and 
was not a Christian name in the ordinary 
sense. 

PATRICK CADELL. 


FIRST TALKING-FILM (cxci. 193).—The 

original experimental motion pictures 
of Thomas Edison in 1889 were sound films 
using his phonograph. This feature was 
abandoned as impracticable and of little 
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public appeal. Sporadic attempts were made 
to link sound to films during the early years 
of the present century. These productions 
showed musical performers with accompany- 
ing phonographic music. The synchroniza- 
tion was poor and such films did not achieve 
popularity. 


On 6 Aug. 1926 the Vitaphone Corpora- 
tion, organized by Warner Brothers, pro- 
duced in New York a motion picture, 
‘Don Juan,’ with a synchronized musical 
score. This picture gained instant applause 
from public and critics, alike, and marks the 
beginning of successful sound films. In the 
year that followed several silent motion pic- 
tures with synchronized music appeared. On 
2 Oct. 1927 ‘ The Jazz Singer,’ featuring Al 
Jolson, with a synchronized orchestral and 
singing score was produced by Vitaphone 
and met enthusiastic public approval. About 
nine months later, the first all-talking motion 
picture, ‘Lights of New York,’ was re- 
leased by Warner Brothers. 


SIDNEY K. EAstTwoop. 


"THE CORRESPONDENCE AND AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF SIR 
JOHN BOWRING (cxcii. 82).—A _ recent 
account of Bowring may be found in family 
history entitled ‘ Benjamin: Bowring and his 
descendants ...* by Arthur C. Wardle 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1938). It is said (p. 
26) that John Bowring (1792-1872), born and 
died in Exeter, understood two hundred 
languages and could speak one hundred. It 
is said, also, that Bowring was satirised by 
George Borrow in ‘ Romany Rye’ as “ the 
old radical.” 


M. 


‘THE OX-STOCK (cxcii. 67).—With refer- 

ence to the ox-stock mentioned in 
‘Memorabilia’ as being preserved in the 
Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, New York, 
I should like to draw the attention of 
readers to the existence, at Gressenhall, in 
Norfolk, of a similar apparatus used for 
securing unruly animals during the process 
of shoeing. The shoeing stocks which stand 
outside the blacksmith’s shop in this delight- 
ful village are illustrated and described in the 
February 1947 issue of the East Anglian 
Magazine. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 








The Library. 


Stained Glass in Somerset, 1250-1830. By 
Christopher Woodford, M.A., FSA, 
O.U.P. 42s. 


Bolton Castle. By George Jackson. (The 
Dalesman Pub. Co. 3s. 6d.) 





"THERE is something a trifle heady and 

likely to promote extravagance, some- 
thing nostalgic, in these days of muddy 
post-war print and grim “war economy” 
paper, in the touch and sight of a book 
like ‘Stained Glass in Somerset.’ Here is 
the sense of “that large leisure of noble 
mornings,” a luxurious ease of time, of quiet 
observation, soft and sweet as the drowsy, 
lovely Somerset air; a sense of scholarship 
and pertinacity, of a fine expenditure of 
means and energy, more reminiscent of the 
tempting volumes of pre-war France; with 
their fine print and paper, their rich illustra- 
tions, their warm local and departmental 
patriotism; their efficiency of archaeological 
and artistic research. Devotees of Somerset 
or of the noble craft of Stained Glass will 
need no recommendation of Mr. Wood- 
forde’s book. One glance will be enough; 
and they will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Woodforde is as accurate as he is devoted 
and pertinacious as he is informed. His illus- 
trations are rich and admirable. 

The title declares the content and Mr. 
Woodforde adheres closely to his theme. 
An external observer may, perhaps, find he 
cleaves too closely to his limits and is not 
devoid of that peculiar temptation of the 
archaeologist: the reduction of a great and 
living craft to a “ museum piece”; a slight 
tone of voice as if Stained Glass had only a 
right to exist or to attention if dated to a 
period and officially “old.” But this is a 
long-enduring contention and can lead as far 
as “ the waste lands of Logres and the quest- 
ing beast.” ; 

Those “waste lands” in their Arthurian 
time have been thought to be Yorkshire. 
It is not only the large and animated group 
of the lovers of Yorkshire to whose attention 
we would recommend Mr. Jackson’s little 
volume on ‘Bolton Castle.’ It, too, in its 
minor way, is admirably set up and pro- 
duced and Fred Lawson’s pen drawings are 
excellent in their accurate and suggestive 
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quality. Mr. ; ; 
information and enthusiasm. His theme is 
rich and succintly treated. He has a pervad- 
ing sense of life, both past and present. His 
work was well worth doing and it would be 
hard to think how it could have been better 
done. ; 


Victorian Fiction. Catalogue of an Exhibi- 
tion of Original Editions. By John Carter 
and Michael Sadleir. (Paper covers, 2s. 
net. Cloth bound and illustrated, 6s. net.) 


HE periodical exhibitions of the National 
Book League at 7 Albemarle Street have 
become a feature of literary London, and 
the catalogues excellently produced by the 
Cambridge University Press are of interest 
to all bookmen and collectors, not only to 
those who are able to visit the exhibitions. 
The one now under notice is the best so far 
issued, both for its bibliographical notes on 
Victorian novels and for the incidental in- 
formation added by Messrs. Carter and 
Sadleir on rare as well as familiar books. 
The illustrated edition has sixteen plates 
showing a comprehensive range of binding 
styles and a Millais drawing for a Trollope 
novel. Readers of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ who 
could not reach Albemarle Street in time 
may find it amusing ‘to try to name the 
authors of ‘The Arethusa ’ (1837), ‘ Modern 
Flirtations ’ (1841), ‘Liberty Hall, Oxon.’ 
(1859), ‘ Lost and Saved ’ (1863), ‘ The Mem- 
ber for Paris ’ (1871), ‘ A Loose Rein ’ (1887), 
‘Just Impediment ’ (1890), ‘The Cardinal’s 
Snuff Box ’ (1900). 


The Hortons of Leicestershire: The Three 
Lines. By L. H. Horton-Smith. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 
Vol. XXIII, Part I, 1946. (W. Thornley & 
Son, Leicester, 4s. 6d.) 


THE admirable snapshot of himself with 

which Mr. HorTon-SMITH prefaces this 
latest of his genealogical brochures, showing 
him comfortably seated on his garden chair, 
inspires a confidence that our veteran con- 
tributor is not likely to lag in the race 
through any lack of keenness or vigour. The 
“Three Lines” he deals with are those of 
Mowsley, Saddington and Gumley. In ‘ The 
Hortons of Leicestershire’ which we noted 
at 10 April 1943 and wherein, after inct- 
dental reference to the pedigree of his line 


Jackson writes with both | 


back to one Richard Horton of Mowsley, 
born in about 1450, which he had recorded 
at the College of Arms some eight years 
ago (Official Reference :—College of Arms: 
“ Norfolk, vol. 37, page 169”) he gave ample 
evidence taking the line back with virtual 
certainty via Knaptoft,whereof Mowsley it- 
self was then a hamlet, to Henry de Horton 
of Knaptoft, who between 1269 and 1277 
had migrated to the latter place as bailiff of 
the Gobion, then lord of the manor of Knap- 
toft, from Horton near Northampton, 
whence the family name. He now presents 
evidence to suggest that Thomas Horton, the 
founder of the Saddington line, from which 
the Hortons of Gumley also derived, was one 
of the grandsons of the above-mentioned 
Richard Horton of Mowsley. The evidence 
which Mr. HorTONn-SMITH Offers is very ex- 
tensive and detailed, too much so for close 
review here. Two chart pedigrees serve to 
illustrate the connexions as he interprets 
them. He has found the pedigree given by 
Nichols in his ‘Leicestershire’ full of 
errors, which he thinks that old warrior 
would have been quite ready to acknowledge 
in the light of the new evidence. A distant 
cousin of the author’s has associated himself 
with the production of this valuable pamph- 
let. 


Weird Stories. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Home 
& Van Thal Ltd. 8s. 6d.) 


[N a short paragraph inside the very attrac- 
tive dust cover of this volume the 
publishers claim to “challenge the most 
sophisticated modern reader to read them at 
night without fear.” I cannot agree with 
this. There is not one story in the book that 
I have not read at night without any uncom- 
fortable sensations. But that is not to say 
that they are not good ghost stories. They 
most certainly are. Each one once begun 
must be followed to the end; in every case 
the reader “ must find out what happened.” 
But they have something greater than 
mere story-value to recommend them and 
that is the charm and delicacy of Mrs. Rid- 
dell’s style. Here is no heaviness, no pon- 
derous melodrama. Every picture whether 
of place or person is effected lightly, yet in 
some detail, with a polished skill and care 





commoner perhaps among writers of the 
nineteenth century than at the present day. 
And this careful finished style in no way 
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slows up the stories; the tales progress, the 
characters become alive, they move among 
surroundings depicted with great clarity and 
yet with an economy of words and phrases 
which is wholly admirable. 

One thing alone perhaps detracts from the 
excellence of this work. And that is that 
while every story differs from its com- 
panions there is nevertheless a sameness 
about the motif. These stories were surely 
written to be published individually at dif- 
ferent times. In putting them together in a 
single volume the publishers have risked 
producing some ennui in the reader. My 
recommendation would be that for complete 
enjoyment they should be strictly rationed 
to one at a time with a long interval for 
variety in between. And they may most 
certainly be read at bed-time. 


Juvenile Drama: The History of the English 
Toy Theatre. By George Speaight. 
(Macdonald & Co. Ltd. 15s. net.) 


HE present-day child, whether he comes 
from hovel or mansion, lolls in his stall 
at the cinema, leaving the toy theatre almost 
exclusively to his elders. It is probable that 
few who are still boys or girls have ever 
owned a toy theatre; and it is doubtful 
whether adults would ever have made a cult 
of the juvenile drama if Robert Louis 
Stevenson had not given the name of Pollock 
household currency and thus (in a petty 
temper, as Mr. Speaight reminds us that 
some students of the subject have decided) 
done injustice to the Webbs and others 
who were earlier in the field. Pol- 
lock’s shop in Hoxton Street was the last of 
its kind to survive, however, and did not go 
out of business there until 1944, to be revived 
sast year in John Adam Street, Adelphi, by 
a company of enthusiasts who hope to bring 
the old plays to the notice of a wider 
audience. 

Mr. George Speaight has been for many 
years among the foremost of those who have 
tried to keep the juvenile drama alive, and if 
it can by any means be preserved from be- 
coming merely a fossilized museum relic of 
the English home-that-was, much of the 
credit will be due to him. He was therefore 
admirably placed for writing this well- 


informed and stimulating history of 
hobby. The book is assured of a h 
welcome from fellow devotees, but still more 
may be hoped of it. If it should stray from 
the shelves of adult readers into the posses. 
sion of the young, and lead them back toa 
form of amusement which employs hands, 
mind, and imagination, it will do an in- 
valuable service for a generation which has 
almost entirely lost the capacity to interest 
= entertain itself by personal effort and 
skill. 


The foregoing excursion into pietistic 
social moralizing must not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that Mr. Speaight has 
written an entertaining as well as an informa- 
tive book. Its fifteen coloured plates and 
numerous monochrome illustrations will re- 
mind sexagenarians and others of the happy 
days when paper and card could be cut out 
and painted, and flour and water be mixed 
into paste, with no thought of the former as 
potential munitions of war nor of the latter 
as a rare and precious commodity in peace. 
Here also is an account of past stage 
celebrities whose productions and perform- 
ances influenced the choice of plays and 
the designing of the juvenile drama sheets 
purveyed from c. 1811 onward by Green 
and Jameson, Slee and West, Dyer and 
Hodgson, Lloyd and Straker, Park and 
Redington, Skelt and Webb and Pollock— 
those hierarchs of the vanished penny plain, 
twopence coloured era. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 13, col. 1, 1. 11 from foot, for “ Lord 
Farmley ” read Lord Darnley; and, |. 4 from foot. 
for “‘ her first husband ”’ read her second husband. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, we 
do not print. 


APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give i 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
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